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ABSTBACT 

Nhen one engages in organizational diagnosis, it has 
been suggested that greater understanding of the organization can 
cone through: (1) an identification of all the channels conveying 
material and information, and (2) a description of the means by which 
this communication influences the behavior of the organization. A 
networks/system approach is proposed as an analytical perspective for 
the empirical investigation of structure as it relates to 
de<3isionmaking and information processing in groups and hierarchical 
organizations. More specifically, the study incorporated the 
Gdlttifiication network paradigm as a vehicle for the study of group 
structure and its effects on decisionmaking and information flow. 
(Author) 
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ABSTRACT 



When one engages in organizational diagnosis, it has been suggostod 
that greater understanding of the organization can come through: l) an 
identification of all the channels convoying material and information, 
and 2) a dej^cription of the means by which this communication influences 
the behavior of the organization* A notworks/system approa.ch is proposed 
as an analytical perspective for the empirical investigation of structure 
as it relates to decision making and information processing In groups and 
hierarchical organizations. More specifically, the study incorporated, 
the communication network paradigm as a v^^hicle for the study of group 
structure and its effects on decision making and information flow. 
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INTRODUCTION 

While a number of decisions which people make are quite personalistic, 
i.e., they concern only the particular individual involved, there are many 
occasions where persons make decisions as collective bodies as well, e.g., 
as committees, as gr'oups, or as organizations. Very often these docisions 
deal with matters of concern to all members of the collective body but at 
times may also concern a lax*ger society as well. A major problem in decision 
making is understanding the methods by which people combine information to 
make evaluative decisions." 

The decision arrived at by an organizational unit (i.e. individual, 
group, section, etc.) can be regarded as the output of the unit, whereas 
the information used for this decision and the rules or decision schemes 
(e.g., independerrt , quorum, plurality, etc.) for transforming it Into the 
decision constitute its input. The decision making behavior of the organ- 
izational unit can thus be studied in terms of the relationships ostabllshed. 
between the inputs to and the outputs from the unit (fiamstrom, 196?) . 

In many organizational settings managers and other super ordinate s 
are concerned with the problems of (l) flow of materials, information, 
and understanding between the Various units of the organization; (?.) the 
manner in which organizational member characteristics affect organizatidlfial 
communication J and (3) the importance of the arrangements of the organiza- 
tional units. For the present study we have utilized two terms or coneefta 
which have been used extensively in describing organizational functioningj 
namely, "networks" and "systems", to develop a networks/systems approaeh 
to understanding how the above mentioned problems affect decision makifig 
activities in organizations. 

3y itself, a networks approach makes the assumption that an organi* 
zation is composed of person-to-person networks, and the emphasis of this 
approaeh is on the attributes and charaeteristies of the organigationeil 
members. However, by itself, a gststems approach views an organisiatioft 
as an intep'ated collection of mechdAical schemes f the emphasis of 
this approaeh is directed to the output facilitated by each ar^aiigetneftt* 
ThuSj from a networks prspective an organisation is seen in terms of 
its personal inte3?aetion patterns whefeby the sociological, psychological, 
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and oormnuiiication activities of tho individual participants become the 
central focus of analysis. On the other hand, a systems persp^tctivo 
treats the organization as an integrated set of input-process-output 
arrangements in which each organizational unit makes its own domandi; 
on and contributions to the total organisational task (Vardeman and 
Halterman, I968), 

Our basic assumption in the present study is that an organization 

may be considered a system of overlapping and interdependent networks 
2 - 
of group s. Persons are structured into different systems of rolat Ion- 
ships, e.g.y status structure, authority structure, work structure, 
friendship structure, etc., which may overlap but are not identical. 
The pattern of interpersonal relations is consequently called group 
structure. One strategy for the study of group structxzre under controlled 
conditions is to impose a formal structure upon a small group* Structure 
is thus treated as an independent variable and the con&equences of a 
particular structuj^e may be observed with regard to such dependent vari- 
ables as group performance, interpersonal responses, and the personal 
reactions of itii menibor^J, A second strategy is to regard group structure 
as an emergent phenomenon — the interpersonal consequences of a sot of 
persons interacting over a i)eriod of time, in which case group structure 
is regarded as a dependent variable. In either case, the concept is 
essentially the same and the notion of group structure :ls one of the 
important mediators between individual input and group output (Davis, 
1969), The first of these strategies was used in the present fltudy. 

The idea of restricting the persons in a small group so that each 
member could potentially communicate with some^ members but not pthera 
(imposed structure) introduces the concept of cottmmi c at i on ne twork « 
That is, the conmiunication network is the arrangement of tnforinati on 
channels in a group or organization* Information Is problem- oriented 
in both a broad and a specific sense* Any communieation system where 
a problem is involved can bo considered an infox*mation system. Tlie 
comfiiunication network groups utilissed in the present study formed the 
basis for the organizational componentn or deeislon units** 

The reiyearoh reported here was concerned with small group deeluion 
fflftkitig and had as one of its goals the determination of how struct m^aX 
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variables and interaction patterns of group members collectively affect 
group decision making and the degree of member satisfaction with indivi- 
dual and collective decisions. The diagram shown in Figure 1 illuiitratos 
the overall model used for the research study. As can be seen, thoro are 
actually three substudies associated with the model. Each substudy is 
dealt with in greater detail in Ford (1972), 



Insert Figure 1 here 



The study was concerned with the problem of combining the judgment« of a 
number of group members into a single g?:oup-representative Judgment, wh^^re 
each judge is required to assign to the? item being evaluated one of a 
specified number of rating scale positions (i^e,, a rating value), iiomc? 
decision scheme is then used by the group to transform the response;; of 
its members into the single desired judgment. Selections or choice?; trorn 
among the evaluated items were then made on the basis of the group .judg- 
ments or evaluations. More specifically, general characteristics of this 
decision making process are as follows (Romstrom, 196?) • 

1, The decision process is concerned with the selection 

of a certain subset of alternatives from awong a number 
of available alternatives, 

2, The detiision Implies a commitment by the decision maker 
to nction. The decision thus constitutes an ImperatlV© 
for the decision making unit itself or for another unit 
in some way associated with it to behave in a specif led 
way. 

3, The decision is obtained by information processing. The 
decision base can be described in terms of the information 
available to the unit^ and the transformation function 
indicates the nature of the operations undertaken with 
thin information in order to reach the decision. 

Thus 5 we arc concc^rned here with groups formed for Judgmental purpoaes, 
rather than for other rnir poser? such as mere infernation exehftfi^^ei Idea 
generation^ team pl^^y^ or motivation, llovr structure affecta the rrnultiflg 



group response or decision is the central question under considoretlon. 
The specific independent and dependent variables related to tho mo<lol in 
Piguj'e 1 are presented in Table 1. 



Insert Table 1 here 



The structural variables were incorporuted in a laboratory ox)V)rimont 
through the use of the communication network paradigm (l3avela«, 19*^0; 
Leavitt, 1951 )• This afforded the meanu by which v/e* could study the 
effects of orgauisationa]. complexity and subgroup structure upon (l) the 
decision making behavior of subgroup members, (2) the behavior of th^' 
subgroup's representative or leader at a higher level organlzationnj, 
setting, (3) the flow of information v/ithin the subgroups and organization 
as a whole, (k) subgroup and organizational performance, and m<?mbor 
attitudes and feelings based on their experiences in the group, Ot\.\y 
items (l), (3), and (k) are dealt with in this presentation. 

The rationale for using the communication network model a.\; a fr/imo- 
v;ork for the j^resont research is twofold. First, understanding of the 
working relationships among members of task force groups, whose po.^-ont 
organizational subunits vdiich they represent vary along a structural 
dimension, (e.g., formality of rules ^requirement of having to go through 
channels, etc.) can be gained through u:iing such a framework. Secondly, 
of the means available for manipulating structure as an experlmontn] 
variable and having the ex'fect **take," the of:mimuni cation network model 
is one of the most successful (Davis, I969). 

Organizational complexity in this study v;as defined in terms oT the 
kind of subgroups which comprised each of the laboratory '•organization.')*' 
studied. With very few exceptions, previous studies involving communi- 
cation networks have limited their investigations to small groups workJng 
in isolation. Actually, small groups typically perform as rjubgroujir. 
which aix^ parts of Inrger networks or organizations. Iterc we Udttd the 
communication network paradigm ns a basis for studying complex organ:!* 
gational stfueturo and Its effects on decision making aetivltlea. The 
laboratory organizations were formed by combining several Independont 
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smaD.l network groups into a '^group form" of organization (Likort, :V)Gly 
3,967) ♦ Likert proposed an idea of superimpocinc upon the traditional 
line - staff organization a functionnlly overlapping grouping of individ- . 
uals to better interlock the various portions of the intact line and ;;t;aff , 
that is, a "linking pin" concept* Tho present research is an ejcampJ.o of 
carrying Likert^y proposal to its logical end by formally orgailizing our 
laboratory organizations such that the only structure is that of ovor- 
lapping groups or committees. 

Structure v;as manipulated through variations in organizHtional com- 
plexity; that is, subgroup structure is nested v/ithin organizationn.1 
structure, and as subgroup structure changes so does the organi/.ational 
structure and nomp.loxiLy (see Figure The major dependent variab.1(\^ 

as shown in Table 1 wore (l) member ratings of multi-attribute alt^T- 
natives, (2) gi^oup ratings of the same alternatives, (3) the expn:ssod 
attitudes of members tovrard their group experiences, and {h) organization 
and subgroup performance in terms of time taken to complete the ro^iuirod 
task. The results regarding items (3) and (U) are not reported here, but 
are reported in df^tail in Ford (1972 )• Item (l) was used to derive and 
test several mathematical models of information processing stratf?giea of 
the organization members using methods and procedures similar to thosf.* 
described in Hubor, Danoshgar, and Ford (l97l)t 'I'he rationale was tViat 
a starting point to understanding how groups of Individuttls make decisions 
is to try to understand tJie decision making behavior of the. individual. 

In recent years there have been 0 number of studies in the arr*a of 
information utilization in judgment and decision making. Mnny of those 
studies have been concerned with the questions, 'Vliat is the decision 
maker doing with the information available to him?" and "What should he 
be doing with it?** (Slovlc and Lichtenstein, 1971) • These studies have 
tended to focus on the processes and strategies that people employ In 
order to integrate discrete items of information into a decision, ooveral 
mathematical mod.els have been proposed in the recent literature as repre* 
sentaticns of the combining process o.nd thc» present study investigated 
five of these models in order to d'.'tcrmine the best fit equation form 
which more aceuratoly described the decision makers • subjective evaluatlen 
models. 
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Concept of Organiz ati onal Complexity . Two types of decision network sub- 
g.roups were used in the study. One type was sucli that the group nifimb'.'rs 
could comm-cmicate on].y with their grcmp leader or representative and not 
directly with each other. This type war; designated as a "wheel" (w) not- 
work. The other type of network wo a auch that al]. members oould ecmimitni- . 
cate directly with each other. Tliis tyiv-; was designated > c, a completely- 
connected or "a].l-ch'imiel" (AC) network.^* V/Viereas a major .ty of pn",r1.ouu 
network studies have been concerned with five-man networks, the auLc.r(nip« 
in this study were three-man networks. Questions concerning th<.' qii.-j.lit')- 
tive dif ferences betv/een networks of different size and thr approjw i.otene;;:-) 
of using the above names for different alzcKl networks hay been vi\:;-!>] In 
the literature (e.g., .see Collins and Raven, I969). However, J bcMevf? 
these differences are unimportant in the context of the present study aniJ 
that, in general, it is the overall character i;;tioE of the networks;, 
regardless of si£c, that matter. 

I'he design for the laboratory organizationaj. structures which wore 
used is shown in Figure The design (iepicts an organization with two 
levels of "hier ar o]).y. " The group members completed their decision making 
tasks at level 1 (subgroups) and the outputs or collective decisions of 
the individual groups served as inpuiu to the (Incision making process nnd 
task at level 2 (superfproup) of the organiv.ation. At level .2 the l-uulcrs • 
or representatives of each subgroup m(it as a task f'orce and acied upon 
the recommendations from the subgroups. The final organizational il.'elsion 
vras the outtmt of the supergroup. As can be seen In Figure 2, th( (g'ou]) 
leaders or representatives served as the linking mechanisms for the 
organization. 



Insert Figure 2 here 



The various posaibi.c combinations of wheel and all-ehunriol networks 
at both levels of the organization give ri':3e to eight different otructufeei 
of organlaational coftiplexity as shown in Figure 3* Tor donvenleneo, these 
eight structures may be thought of as being arranged along u continuum 
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from centralized (Ol) to decentralized (08) organizationis • The aub^roup 
structure superimposed over the other three subgroups roprer>cntK thi: 
supergroup task force at level 2 of the organization. Of the eigJit dif- 
ferent organizational configurations shown in Figure 3, only two, 0?. and 
08, were examined in this study for several roasonf^. First, it wnr; folt 
that the maximum variance in the dependent variablen would occur with the 
•'extreme'' conditions* Second, with regard to behavior of tho mombr^rr; of 
the supergroup ot level 2, comparisons between organizations cnn xmdo, 
in terms of type of background of the supergroup members (typ(» of .'It^vrO. 
1 network) without background bein{; confounded with (Uffort;nt struel.urori 
at level 1. That is, homogeneity of supergroup members' task forc^ ncit- 
work structure is maintained with organizational ty|)es 02 and OO* v;hil<» 
this is nlso truo for orgnnizational Lypon Cl and 0?, the former two were 
chosen because of a particular interest on the experimenter's part to 
investigate type 08. 



Insert FJ.gui'c he*'*o 



In addition, 11 har> been shown in previous studies dealing with net^ 
work change that the kind of relntive contrast betv/ecn th(^ structure that 
followed and the one that anteceded. it played .significant parti; in ovrrry 
major aspect of the group's fionctioning (Cohen, 196'l; Cohen, Bonnls, and 
Wolkon, 1962). In essence, "...the history of n group interacts with its 
present structure to generate behaviors and. expressions of sentiment:; 
different from either of these factors alone" (Cohen, 197.1 )• Thcrel*ore, 
our rationale for the second point above is partially supiH)rted by res^-^aroh 
findings* 

SubjeGts > The subjects wer^ 72 Vo!l.untf?or and or gr ad unto and graduate; 
studeDts in industrial engineering and bu£5:i.m?ss nt >\. Inrgt; mldwi\»stern 
university* They './(?ro r/mdomly njisigned to tv/o nubuampl(?r.) V) .'lubJoct.M 
in each subsamj)lc^. HubrsampltN; 1 nnd 2 correr;pond(Mi to fnibjoeta wlio worked 
in wheel nnd alUelinnnol deciidon networks, res jK^otlvely, /li lriv<;.1 J of 
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the Inboratory orcaai'.-.ation." . T/u; Hub.jocto wore vnn nine nt n tlino, wItVi 
three subjects bo Ln/j; randomly a.;.'riRm:il to onoh of thr<;o .subgronp.v. , A 
gi'oup loader or ropreiuint'it i.v.> for is-ich group h;nj been |.n.'v:lou:;l.y il. ■:•,(./> 
natod by the oxpcr '.nh.'ntor (rMiidonily (i.(;L.>riii.ino.l ) . Tli.i:.; iH^rcon':: .job w:\:\ 
to Borvc fio r'M«n->s.rital.j.vc oX' b.i.;.; {.-ifoap for tlio per (/.roup or Il'Vp.I ? 
taak. 

Experlment a], Ap paratiiG . Ualike provious Gtudic.r, involv:i.ng commuiiiofition 
networks in v/hioh only witten messages betwoen group members wen; uncd, 
voice communication bctvreen subjects waa ur.ed for thlE ctuJy by mo'i-nr; or 
a telephone ayiJtetii Jiookup. Indooil, tlio ncitwork icJen in p)-inciplo ;;hoii.lfl 
be applicable to vocmI exchange. [t i;-. tborot'oro r.;urpriG.inR thai; ,:.o 
little attention ha:; bi en dirfcted to the nxjH.'rirnentol i;tu ly of iv'twork:: 
in which memberr; canmuid'.uited by intercom. Only two nuch :;x\v\]n:i n,^,^n■:l\:r 
to be avMilablc, Hoi.fi" and Miller- (l9';i) nrvl Davi.'J and liornrieth (J'/.Y). 
The scarcity could pocr.ibly bo due to the potential oontaini natim.'; Impnci 
of verbal expression.';, inflections in voice, tone loudness, (;te. 

A schematic wirinj^ diagram oV the teli- phone system which was used 
is sho^m in Figure k, Ar^ cnn be seen, a system of nine tel(?ph()n<;.". , con- 
sisting of tliree siibgroupings of three phones each, »llowe:J all thj-r^«^ oC 
the level 1 subgroups to be conducted simultaneously. In addition, tJie 
system was such that the experimenter could monitor each subgroup *;•; 
discussions and he had direct communication with each subgroup's Ivador. 
Structure with in each subgroup was determined by the opcm communieotj on 
channels between subgroup members which could be ciianged at any timr by 
the experimenter in order to produce wheel or compliitely connected not- 
work gi'oups. Thus, while verbal communication was used to give an added 
dimension of rejility not found in previous m.'twork experiments, thi' groups 
were interacting non- face-to- face groups. This type of structiu*e do(\'.! 
not fit within any of three borad classificntion of various types of 
groups given by Lorge, Fox, Davit z, and Brenner (19!?8). 



Insert Figure h here 
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Ex perimental Procedare o The subgroups, of the loboratory organl^uitJ.ona 
were r«. quired to interfxct, at least In part, through their rc«ixicti.vn 
reprcn^entativef^ in the Gervice of Integrating tho (.locisiona of the 
functional Gubgroupri to produce a fin.'Jl Uocialon for the f^ntiro ov/^nnl- 
sation. 

After iJubjectG had been randomly assigned to experimental conditions, 
written and verbal instructions about the subgroup and total organ! '/at ional 
tasks were given ulonf?; with an explanation of the poi5t discussion procc.*- 
dures. Those persons who were to occupy the leader or group repreuentativo 
position within subgroups were identified and their roles in relation to 
the subgroup and organizational tasks explained. 

Experimental Task . The task required of oach subgroup was to evalu/ito 
fifteen hypothetical teaching professors described in terms of f iv<^ quali- 
tative factors. The descriptions were not those of any actual proDjssora 
and the subjects knew this. Members of the subgroups had proviousJ.y rated 
the same hypothetical professors privately as individuals. The puri^oso 
of the subgroup was (l) to discuss their individual evaluations, (2) lo 
develop, as a group ^overall evaluations of the 15 professors, and (?,) to 
identify, so as to recommend for avmrd, the five most outstanding pror 
fessors in the set of descriptions under consideration. Bach love]. 1 
subgroup within a laboratory organization had a different set of II; 
descriptions to consider. Description sets were randomly distributed 
across groups of different structures. An examp].e description is given 
below • 

lie has an excellent mastery of the subject and 
possesses a wide fund of knowledge in other 
fields. Usually he is adequately prepared, 
but frequently seems disorganized. He asks 
tho best work from the students but is sometimes 
satisfied with average worJ<snanship* He expr<^sses 
himself clearly and enthusiastically; his diction 
i^ very good. He generally will listen te all 
viewooints, but at times apix^ars to be distufbed 
and impatient when students oppose his views. 

Briox* to the group discussions the proer^duro described in detail in 
Fofd (197^) was followed. Very briefly, each subject was ask^d to evaluates 
each of the described professors on a 0-100 scale which reeos^ded his ^level 
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of satisfaction'" with the professor described » This rating is noted as U. 
Secondly, each subject was asked to indicate , on a 0-100 scale, the rating, 
X that he would give to a professor whp was described solely in terms 
of the 1 level o:c' the n*^ factor. The order of appearance of the factors 
within descriptions and of the levels within factors was randomly deter- 
mined. An example of a completed recording instrument is shown In Figure 
5, The "graphical" scaling procedures used here have been shown by Hoepfl 
and Huber (1970) to produce reliable ratings of criteria, which is what 
these factors are. 



Insert Figure 5 here 



Having completed these evaluations (prior ratings) the subjects then 
met and discussed their evaluations in the different three-man subgroups to 
which they had been assigned. Tliese subgroups corresponded to those 
associated with either 02 or 08 (see Figure 3). No decision rule for filial 
evaluations of the professors by the subgroups was specified. Rather, the 
members decided among themselves how their final decisions were to bo 
determined and the selection of the "chosen" subset of five most outstanding 
professors. 

Following the group discussions at level 1 the group raeiuibers then 
completed a poot-dlscussion questionnaire which (l) solicited measures 
of their attitudes and feelings with respect to Various aspects of their 
group experiences, and (2) also asked the subjects privately to reevaluate 
the professors they had previously evaluated (post ratings) and also to 
evaa.uate a different set of 15 professors (revised ratings). The purpose 
of these post-discussion ratings was to determine what, modifications * If 
any, occurred :^n the subjects' decision models as a result of their group 
interaction. 

The priftory analygls using the rating data consisted of doJBporing 
predicted evaluations, obtained using the five lathefRfttleal models shewn 
in Table 2j with the actual ratings given by the eubjiete. The raw data 
was developed into a useful form by using multiple regfessloa pjfooedufis 
to estimate the parameters of the five models. The f&tlnga fepresented 
by the U's In the models were used as dependent variables e.nd the x^*s 
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v/ero uiied aii Indep'Mident var .i.abli\'^ to ostlmato the U and u ^ ptu^unotoriO • 

and the multiple oo\^rolation carlTicicnt , v/as computed for i?mc1i inibjoct 
for each of the five modols for oach sot of rating^;. 



Insert Tablo 2 h«:re 



After the potit-difiJcuGsion questionnaires wore completed, the loaders 
or roprosentativoa of tho roapective groups mot to discuss and (evaluate 
the various profoijsor:; rocommonded by each group and to docido v/hioli worn 
tho five most outstandini^ pvofossors o.mon(5 '-^H those rcconimond(Ml • iWnnv 
Qi)ch group had orifiinally ova].uatod a different sot of profossors, data 
concerning the nrofei.;sors recommended by the otl)or cjroupK wnn ()rovid(Ml to 
each momb<M:' of tlio tnc'>k force group, Knoh group rupresent/itiv? h.-id Unm 
(Mioouraged to try to j>ort:unde tho.task force group to accept his rr;.i[)r:ctive 
subgroup's recommended prorossors as tho mof;t outstanding. Ko wns a.l.;;o 
to].d that his subgroup members would be evaluating his performa.no<; on tfi(? 
basis of how many of tlieir reoarimended professors npfxjared in the Pinal 
organizational recommendations made by tho task force supergroup* Uuring 
the supergroup meeting the other members of the subgroups mot with tho 
experimenter to di.scuss, in a general fashion, their overall roactions to 
the oxi^eriment. AlMserwards^ the group loaders then completed a secontJ 
post-discussion attltu'le questionnaire regarding their supergroup cxperl-^ 
enees. Finally, when all questionnaires v;ere com])leted by all mombers, 
the experimenter debriefed the r.ubjocts with rt^spect to the purpose's of 
the experiment and 'answered any questions which were not possible to ho 
ansv"/eretJ in 1?ljn4>-'^/JirlitM* session. 

Kg sear oh Hypot he so s . Hince there have b<}en relatively few previous studies 
involving networks ar. parts of larger^ more cofni>l?:< organi/ations (cohen^ 
^ al. j 1969; Cohen, I9YI are exceptions), hypothones were? based, \u part^ 
on extensions oT tlie results obtained) fr-om prior sl.udlou oT IsnJat^d com* 
ffiUfiica.tion network (iroitps in centrrill^/od and (leo^^ntrnlh/od |wxtterniSj ajid 
from studies of; dee la ion making groups in laboratory nettings. Thin nilom 
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;.:ma;L.l cormnun:!. cation notworka in i i-;ol.*it loi\ i;o .IxLrt^or cuid moro cornplrx orix^xnU 
national rorinr>. Thc.ro .•/i.mv? two i\ctv, r^V hypotlu^:;^- ?i:jL;ociMto<.l witli Uio ;jiudy. 
Thoao aro prerjoiitod "bolow nlon[^, with tlu> ri:i;u:i.t;; (rf their analyui.r.* 

llypottieses Conci.'rii:lri(j Information P?;oc^--ssing Strategie s of Groux) M>!niboi>n > 
Multi-uttributo utll-jty-^ mocJel:; twn do .'Signed to obtoin the utility oC itonn; 
or altornativeo that h^vc moro than one value enlirmcine r?rof)erty. :iuch 
raodolfM when tlioy can bo obtained, con be uooful in m.'.»ny cituntion:; , Tor 
oxamplo, in aidinfi dociro'.on maker;; to moke explicit some of their ob;jf:c:tiv«»:'. • 
In another vein, yersonr; whout? interests focut; on human behavior l^riy- 
meonc in utility modoLv. of prtidletlnc i^he ov;jluationr, (and /or ohuJei;:,:) made 
by docittion makers:. 

The general finding from m nunrtbcr of ntudiot; over the yearr; wliJcli 
Involved empiricril -omjKirirJons imovff comj>eting mode].:j have been tlint n 
linenr compensatory model providoii r;G /;;ood a repre;;*":ntotion of the infor- 
mation pror.esfiinc; Jrl;rnteGior. of decitiion mnkor.v; a:; have other mofU.vlc; 

I* 

examined to date ^(Ooldbor^;, 1968, 197l). In thoiJO ytudie:^ invoJ.vituj the 
use of non- linear mcMlolr; for r^ombining inform-Mtion, the results hnve boon 
r.;omev:hat disappointing (v/iggin:-: and Hoffman, I968), with the exception of 
several studiet; by airiiiorn (1970, 1971 3 1972). The pre^'Jc^nt otudy :inc:or^ 
porated linear and nonlinear mod.oli; an ro?pre.';entationc; of the Mtrat^giea 
used by d.ecision maker r>. The analycia, however, focusied on tho (Jooliiion 
strategies of group member g following group diricucrrlon. 
Tvfo hypotho.so.^t were examined: 

i 

1. 11^: Following group dincuncion sjibjoctn will 
modify their deciriion/information procor.fflng 
jitrategiey froni the ones u:ied prior to (Jincua.s1on# 
Modifications will occur for a larger proportion 

of ?mbjoct« in unntructured (all-channel) decision ** 
networks than for rjubjootii *Jn titructured (wheel) 
decision networks • 

2. In addition to modifying their decision 
r,trategloc^ group members will experience some 
degradation in reliability in the use of their 
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auc lcion r^trat loGiofj . folXov/lng group (Ur.- 
GUiiiJion. Tbo moo.n (lecroaGo In rolinbllity 

be lar{,v--«'- f'or memb(n\^^. in riLl-chrirmc?! 
docinion neiworkr. t]vm Cor momborj] in 
v/hco]. networkr. • 

Table 3 uiiniinarizeij tho multiple correlation^^ nKnociat«?c] with each of 
the five models of information processing fitratogies. In oomjJ'irinK the* 
moan K values acroas mod.ols, none of the pair-wiye poa:3lbl(? oompar i,:.;onf.; 
were significant iu;ing thr.' NovmRin-Kcuil;': test (Kirk, I96O) for (vi.thor ;;ot 
of ratings given hy the subjectn. 



Insert Table 3 hero 



In order to aticorLain the inter-;judge d:i.ffornoco«, th(} datn for each 
net of ratings are raunmarised in 'I'abloc '1 nnU for nubjoct aamplrr; 1 M.ncl 
2y ro«p(.?ctively» TIksso tablei; imlicato the model form that provided thn 
boi-it representation of ooch subject deciLsion strategy, based on the 
magnitude of the f-K;sociated H viJluea. IJifferences betv/een thf? :jet;; of 
ratings can be detennined by reading acrcrjn the? rows oT thcio tablr:;;. Ry 
reading down the coluinnr> the reader can detormino the inter- Judge diPfor- 
enees. As indicnted by the tables, there v/ore noticeable inter- judge m.:j 
well as inter-rating-set diffcronc^^s. 



Insert Table h here 



Insert Table here 



With resiiect to the firj^t hypothesis, it can be seen from TablcjtJ k 
and 5 that a number oC subjects did appear to modify thoir deel£iion 
strategies following groui') diseu^^sion, as nhown by their bout fitting 
model* For the members in wheel decision networks, Ik changes occufcd 





with the i)or.t raiingr. rirul 23 c^han^jOL^ occiurcO. with th^* ^v>vli:.f;d rnti.rif';;; . 
Theso proportions; aro •3^3 and •Gh r'or.hcotivoly, Tlio proj.>orLion oP (Miun/V'-'' 
arc even higher Vor mrnibcrt: in ttio . nil-channel network:;, whoro .'turj *.;;> 
chancos occiuTod for the ])0'^t mucI rovir/;(l rai'.inr.r,, rtrr.pc^ct i voly. Thr:v: 
proportions aro .')3 owl .P>9* (ii^Ter^nlcu^ in proportion:; for th^* I. wo 

tyjXK> of decision notworkc v/ai; not ;;ignificant for the. poivt; r.'it UV;;;; but 
v;afi r.igni fiv^ant nt thr: ,0'j level for the voviH«^d ratinf^s ur, l.ng tlu- b in- 
omial op})roxiniation to the normal dirii^r Ibut ion. There forr*, hypoth'-;; i 1 
was portia.lly rmpoortrd. 

With ronpocb to l.he second hypotho:.ri , it can bo aoen from Tahl ^ 
that a flight docrroase «.ild oceiir in tUr. mean vnluos of LIk: .".ub.j' •(•!,/;• 
post .'^nd rovi£;e(i rrXix\[yj^y indientinfj; :;lif;ht d(»crement in iMr rf^linhiJ.l l.y 
of the .subjvo.tn* ixiv.y of thei.r' dfc i..;ion modolV. • Mow(^V(^r, tiu?i;c^ rii;ori.';i.;;(s'j 
were not ctnti.Jtic')lly :;icni Cicant . In peatral, the of th'- d*s'r''^/i.r.(? 

in 1^ value:; v;ar5 about tlio iiume for botli nubtjoinploi; oT r.uh.Wv^t.';. 

Clearly 3 indWiduaJ. dif ferr:nceu o'jn be t.';<rx?ete(1 to play n. Inr©- part 
in any decision pvohh'.m. Wlien each jud|^<r ic oonaidered individua:! 1;/ , 
eonsiderable variabi].ity of the dt?ei:ri.on i:)rooe:;i; axu! lack of f';onerali.ty 
in terms of the kinfi.; of; method.s .judgerj vaze to arrive lat 1,}u?ir d(;ci:;Lon:; 
become?.; very appt'irr^iit . Ifowcver, if one* averag(^::; aerobe; judgeo on<' may 
looe theae important individual data. Thirj prob.LMn a:; well a;; otlier Dxetor 
v/hieh affect decision making are dealt with in the di:;cu;jGi(m i^i:rA.\on. 

Hypotheses Concerning Influence of the group and the I>Vffec-t;i of !jl.r uctjiu;t:? . 
Goldberg (l9')':>) brouglit to the .netv;ork rAwxdicr, a new ta^jk, the luirtrMictured 
{$roup decL^Jion tar^k, and a new depcindurit variable, :inlMu(?ne'' (or riior<: pr*^- 
cir.elyj influenc'ibilily)* lie hypothe".i'/.ed th.'jt in f/,roui) 'i'-ciaion.;, ^!ord;ra;i 
positions In n notworli would be influ'^neod l^Mir. than peripheral pc^aitionr, . 
he placed subjoctfi in v-rnan vdieol, Y, and choin networkii and ifnow^d .a ca.rd 
bearing a number of dotr:. The onbjectfJ tlien communicated with rwh oihnr 
and jiettled on an "ntimate of the nniriber of dot^;. Influence^ mo.'.iriured by 
the amount that a subject changed hir: initia.l <}i;.tim'xte d\xring th^^ "XiH^ri- 
mental scs.iion, wa^i found to be negatively reloted to the centrality op 
the ponition only for the Y network* The r.tudy by Shaw^ Rothehildj anti 
Strickland (195?) employed the ufte of unctructixred decit;ion tar,kn. Kanh 
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membor of tlv? i^^ronn :;i;.'xrtnd w -Lh all tiK? inrornia1;j.on roquired for n. (itM.: i.on. 
The group moraboro hru\ to Interact only to reach an nfvrooni^vnt on iAv^ r-olutlon. 
The v/hoo.l. roqui.rrvi Ihc lont^,o3t timo mm ! thr; n.U clmnnt'l n qnjr'Nl .'•.Mcji'l,r»;;(. , 
Other results of tliii*; ntmiy f0.r;o indio.'itecl thnt, :ln fjenorH.I, the: ninounl. of 
chang(* that a •subj-'^ct v/n:; willing to rmiko w^j:; ;) t'unctiori of thr? MmMunl. of 
nupjwt and oppu:;iLion )ie facoJ ratb'T than imy por.iti.on charrJot(?ri::lic;;. 

Argujiients concornlnf^ th^^ convL-r^nnoe of group momborti' opiTilon hav^» 
boon advanced \i: f>KfH r Linnntu on rir.k ta.ki.ng in which tiu^ phonomiMV* 'S'i;:ky 
t^hift," "cautious. .;hift and/or "group ^ihift" havr? boon obr.tM'vd (l)avi:;, 
1969; rt'Uitt, 1971*'^ 5b). A niiriber of altLvrn.'«t:iV(^ nxplayiat i orii: I'or* Uii;: 
phenotnonon havo Ivm-ji pi'opotitMi in the l/i.t<.vratiu*('. Th»» qutv-itioT) ol' f/roiip 
shift per 3e wci:^ not an '»mpirical iiuo:;tlon for thitJ r4,udy. Ilow'^vr, i I. \:\ 
poj;£;.ible th^t any obrivrvod rhang*^ in r>ri.MV o[iiriion ol' a ;;ubjfM!l, c'lri h*- 
explained by one of tli( vnro|>o;jOd a ltpfnutive t»:; pl.anati on:: (:;ei: I'r'uil.!., 
■l97-i^^>b5 for furlhor reforonco^: on f;.roup -.hi.Pt eKporirn'/nt:;) , 

Morr^ likely llian not, jiotf'ntial Tor gro;<ter Influonc^j by th'» t^roup 
oxii^ts with the aL). chMnnel network than with th»^ wheel nt?twork bf»eMu::(.' of 
the potentiiil for t;realt.*r i.nfon.al/U'n exchantje a-nd more inCorni'Jt ion Mvajl- 
able to brin^i to bear on th«; probl(Mn* On the othr.vr hund , the po;:r» i b i I. i ly 
liiiio t?Ki::Lo for a i:oMlltion of* t.wo againi'.t a minor:ity of one p'T.'ion in the 
j)re:;ent otudy. iiow/;v^:*r, In the alKieni:*.; of n chance* for :.:oei.a;i e(»rrp/u' 1 :.;on 
of opinioii by nci* i.i.noral incmb^*}':.; of tlie whei;l lu.'twork, i\ v^ vy ::\ . 'mi/'; ntv\ 
dominant centraJ. in-'nibLt' iHMy be ab.Le lo *"/j'rl quite a bit oT inriu^'ner on 
the other two metnberij. 

The .obove frainowork i;u^5^^,(?st;; the liypo1,))eaec indieatcMl in liti" d i :;e'u;;:i i on 
l)</low 'jnd in T-'djle 6, 



Due to the gr^''Vte*r opp^ ^tunity fYrr diricutJaion by t\M m<rriiber:; of tdu-? 
completely-connceted snbgrovuv;^ it wna tiypothLT. I'/^'tl that |)OJ'd'-d i:aMi:jf;ion 
Mgreeme'nt v/oull b^^ l:i/.!;}vM' Tor th^eie f^,roup tTiemb'*r'j; th/»ri for fn<»rtibf*r';; oC 
v/heel nubgroupa* Although hypobbv'-; if; X v/na not raipporl/Ml, Idi*' diCfeT^nce 
v/ao in tht^ pre^Jlcto') M*vrnotior\« 



Innert T-Jbl*^- C here 




x eoi;).:>:ir ! .;oii oi' tilt} po.'.i. a'/i I i^y :mu'.!«'1;'. oi/ ilb' wIum-I. ..jid -.ii ch.-nnii 1 
tiroup lacmbcro i.Vri l.o .;hov; any :; i f.a] IM c^ind ci i rror'oncf.';.; br-<.w»N'n i.li.-in. 
The s.-une v/n:: iruo wh-n the rovi.icd inocjr}.].:.; oC t!u? whoi>!. o-rn! clh.nn-'l 
group members; wl^tv comp-ired. Tlu.u:, hypo!,hot;o;: U nrvl wore noL ::tAi-Port('fl 
by the rcsu.ltsj i.o., t/ru^ null liyMothLU^T; could not be re Jijcttid • 

Group du;cusL;.i.on :;erved to increM;,e the conisensuK of the- (jroup rnr/nbtv^ 
rogurding the altermiti.ves imder eoriolderation (j^'ord , 197^0- The cvuu^, 
coiiv^ergencM' toward coiiccnsus, it v^'.ir, thought, wouLJ be reCU'cted in IJie 
post disicuiriiiion ratings being clo.ser to the group rntingo idirui would be 
the ca:3e for tlui pre-d lacuytrion rMting?;. Hypothesis 6 wa:; partial.) y 
supported, with the grou]) ruid poiit d Ir^cui'.r.ion rntir)g« being r.igni Cic-nt l.y 
more alike than tho group anil pr'e-di:jeui;r; ion ratingi: Tor i.Iie 'kI I ehn.nn<»'l 
groupn. Although the hypotlie:;i'/,ed d i rCerr^nen w'ijj not r..ign I (*1 eant IVn 
wheel :;ubgroup;'., t!M> liiTferenee w:i:: }n l.Iiv pr'jdiett.^d rjirecaion, 

J)i^j CUf:S10N 

A portion o;7 thi.s :;tudy }iar. *»xaiTiined c;everJi.l mothenuiticol mode? I r-; na 
I>oi;«ible rc:pre?.sentotio)u-; of the ntrate»gies that txiopl'vemploy in on\nv 
to integr^ite dir,creto Itemc of inTormation into m riecifri on. Tlie inltif»l 
v^na lysis was concerned w^ith the processing of information that precedes 
and determines deeision making. This it; whot h'-^a ber>n termed fMn eorre-^ 
lational paradigm within the broad arc^a known ar» regression approac^h^^r. to 
the study of information processing in ;]ud{^ent. One arrfi of foeu;; within 
this apfjroach, imd the one moat .'ippli cable to the preaent atu'iy, i;; Lh«^ 
stream of research whicli focuses on thf- judge: '*...:its go?Jl is (h-^iu^rib* 
the judge^s idiosyncrntie method oi' combining nnd weighin|5 infurmal.lon by 
developing mathemat ici<l equations representative o(* his combinatori/i 1. 
processes" (Slovic and Lichtenstein, 1971, p. The most im|)ot'Lant 

element investigated, tfi^n, is the rule by which tfie subject combine's or 
integrates the imimt information. 

The results in Tables h and b indicater] eons uhfrablr* use of* litu-ar 
and non-linear decision strategies by Lh*; same iiubje^ct on dlfr^rent occa- 
sions. Contrary to mony other studies^ a linear mc3del w/is only margimilly 
better than other model forms in representing the subjects* decision 
strategies* 
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KfCectr. of Gtru.ctiU'o on Conaen:JU5j Convfjrgoncu > The rtjfmltr.; (.\>r Uu: t-rroct;: 
of group t;truoturo on thf decicion making procods within the KroufK; o rid on 
the mumbor^;' decl?;ion modc?l« in mix.e(l nnd not clear an one wou.M wi:;h. 
An onalyaiG conducted in conjiuiction with hypotheserj k nnd but not r*^-. 
ported earlier involved a comparison of differencos in mean vnlui\-; or bhn 
multiple correlation cocfficienti; Cor various sots or ratlnKU. Th" r(^;;ult:; 
indicated n [general pattern in v/liioh there vtv..r> a slight docroatu? in m«?an l( 
values for post orid revised ratin^^s from the valuer observed for the prior 
ratings. None of the differenoey or diicreases in value were .stati::t ionlly 
jugnificant for either of the models, Tt thus seemj that while t^roup 
diccur:;sion increased consensus; among the subjects, it al:;o docrrn:;( d the 
accuracy of their Judgmentr>. This could bo due to any number of eauf;*-:;. 
One posrijble ex))lana1,ion could be the extent to which opinion chanti^^ wa;; 
necessary on the part of the nubjecti;. The apparent conv».jrgenc^.* of opinion 
townrri consenrjus; on evaluations of Lht* alternative necer.nJtatcd of»inion 
change that was, in fact, not in keeping with the manner in which t;ht^ 
r,ubjects actually weifjhted the ottributer., tJiereby d«ierea:;ing tfu» reli- 
ability of their malels. 

If v/e consider the within isampJ.e differences in moan R valuen Cot- 
prior ratings versus rcvisofl ratingf?, overall the decrease in magnJtud<? 
of the R valuoG iv, larr,or for subj^icts in the all channel groups (samfxio 
2), If we consider the within sample difference in mean H values for pont 
versus revised ratings, then overall the decrease in magnitude of the 1^ 
values is largea* for subjects in the v/hoel groups (samplo !)♦ llow(?ver, in 
both instances^ the one exooption is the diajuncti v<: model; in ad(iitionj 
thes'.? conclusions are ].argely tentative given the very small maf^nitudr of 
the differences (ser? Table ^) ^ 

If we can interpret the dif(V\rencc between the group ratings of t)te 
designated cliosen •'Iternatives and the members' post discussion rating of 
these same alternatives as the experienced disagreement of the indivi(iual 
OS suggested by Delbocq> et ajL. (I96B), then an examination of the mean 
differences for wheel and all-chatinel groups indicated that the mean 
difference was lose for all-channel groui)S than for wheel groups, but 
the difference for both ty))eo of groups was not significant. That is^ 
members of the v/hc^el groups exixjr ij.'ncfM) greater disagreement with th<- 

2% 
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£jroui) evalu;i1,i(in;j or thr- altoriKitj veo oven though ihoir rfcTi,':iJc;.'.;;i(ir(i!.:; w..'f.> 
clo:.'fr to the group j'utint^o thnn uoro their prior ratiriK-'i. MilLrr {vyfl, 
.P.3H7) fllf.cusatia an (;x|x?r:Lincnt on Jury prmols with n c;itni;Uir f'inclin/.^. .It 
seetnis ay though tlic group deoiyioiit; in that :;tufly v/ero arrived at hy 
explicitly makinfr, I'ou^h averagor, oC individual cr.timMter; of f.hn iri.'nib<M-:i. 
rndlvidual niombers vlid not always agree with the group decision hut 
nupf)orted it l)Ocauj;e the jury had to ho.ve a imanimour. deoialon iP it win 
to be implemented "nd if a. hung jury was to be avoided. Althou«li 
imanimons deoitrion was not oxpli cilily required of the Group;j in the 
present study, it doc;; soom that n similar proeeus may have taki-n pToce 
In the wlieel ^ubgroupo in order for them to make a deeiijlon, :;iru;<' 
oonummloation channel:; betv/eon meiriberr, other thnn tlie leader wore un- 
available , 

Anothei- plienometion which we suspect v/m.k precent, but for wh1c)i w; 
have no supportive data to vcrilV our riui-spieions , wh;.; the uoe of two oj- 
more modeliJ yimultanoour.ly by the yubjectrj, or the switch;! n(;; bneK -rvl 
forth between dirr'-.>rent ""logico." Churelunan ojid liioenberg (196'0 enll 
the procesfl by whioli on information proce;:;Gor (i.e., decision mnkcr) 
transform input:; inbo decisionr. hirj "logic." Discusuion and del ibernt ■ on 
do not affeet f^omo ou<lf5^'«, i.e., their peraomil logic ctill preiiominnte.n 
in making evn.lu.nl, J on:; and choicer;, whei-ear, with ot)K*r Judf.^(.>:; tho d.- lib- 
eration proeei'.f; iz an .•!:;/! to their d.eci;iion making proeetiK .in tlmt tii-.-y 
ar(> better a;;, judge;-; for It t)ian they w-re alone. The group (li;!cu.:;;; i on?: 
r.pDfirenfcly evoked :-jr!ver'yl altf.'rnu1;ive logics; which were u:;ed by tht> ;;ub- 
jects in moking their post discussion evalutiti(jns and the aubji.'ct:.; were 
unable to use one con5;istently as a result. Coup.led with the ;(Vi.et that 
personal logics .'i.re usuully deficient in one or more areas, e.g., pce- 
weighting of alternatives, ignoring information, or ignoring altet'n:i.tive«, 
the use of several logics and. thr> switching back and forth between them 
may have caused tise decrease in reliability of l;he post nnd revise'! 
utility models of tlie subjects. Note tha.t in quite u few cuses, the 
best fitting model of the subjects* decision str;it(.>gies fo.llowing d i.s- 
cusciion is different from tiifvt befor'.- discussion for both s<«ts of V'i\.'i.T\(^a^ 
indeed indicating some degree of logic ;;v/itching. 

Tl, is, or ':oii(':;r' , ptj;,;; i b.I.e l.hal, .■•n.y nujnb'.f 1 H' d i ('f'"|wnl. "y, phifi-iiJofifi 
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ao\xh\ bo I'/ivon Tc- I h*^ r^^sulti^ obl/JxrH-J horo. lYnr^umably , wo hnyr 
cui>i5'*(l tho morr^ ci pprourlrt.!/* one;;, :.\\iv^i^ oar roi^u.Ur, oorroborHl.c*, (.o lujiwn 
oxtontj tho f iriM lap;.': oT t-arl^^r :;iuil:u\':* Th'.; rxmlinf^-; h^r-o, hov/c*v-r, nrc 
not nj; conclunlyo a.s one v/ouLJ wh;lu Tlu» phonornonon C)b;:j.irvo(] In tf::l.i.nr, 
hypotliciJis 6, i.e., v/horoby members tend to make tlioir rcMSso:i;;mr'ut:; oV 
the a].ternativo.; o1o:aov to the group aj:i;oi^r>monts than to tht-rlr ar,i;/jnt'i;t. 
ru;S(^:;c:inontr>, is indjrative of ;i gonoral phonom^^non of ''choice rilriri." 
(l^ultt, 197-1^^5b). Thir, oeoms nioro ;.(pj)ropriate :5j.nco t]\o oltr'rmti.i v<-;; 
involveiJ in the [0.\j::;ent i^t\xay did not hnvo n rick dimension; th(/r*'fV)rc' 
r.hiPta in opinions of i^roup moinboro v/duJd not neo^*?j:jarily i.ndirr'it^ 
rir:]\y :;iiift or i\ cMut J.ou:; £:hift. Hov^^ovr-v^ :in :ittf'mf»i/inf^ to <*K()L'mu Ujc 
impnct t;;roup dir;(''a:::;i()n .'inH Jntfvviction linv? on :;ub.jfr!t.". • 'l<T.i:; i uu nKyl"!;; 
.*iny riimibor of '^>:nl-i!Kit ic?n;; coulH bv* nui', Toi'lh. 

i'levoral liypol;u'':Lirr. . tliai. \v\Vi hcon zy.X{^{^iit:V:ii by roijc/irclw.". r'^'vi'^w^'cl 
in thv^ PiMutt .^>rciv:l-;r; i^v*' th.-ii, (l) f^^rouu 'lir;ciir;'; Ion fN'urwK; ri ch-'inr;'* in 
the utiliti(:»i> v;lrLnjj in'iivi'iuul;; a.^rrif^n to tho out:'onv»r. tluit nrc nrtr.cx!.! ;itc 
v/ith thr? optionjj -JV^iilable , {?) fjroui^ dirtcusniun .'l/.:.'ulr; to c:onV(.vrfv*n(v; on 
the utilitio:'. ;j:jr;o':inl.pfl with t)M? Vfiriou:; pooJJiblo outcornr'.s, and ( i) ••rf.^u 
montr» hoard in a fjroup dii*.cur;r:ion proih.ico utilioy ohan/^pn v/hich, in turn, 
prochico nhirt. Idiink that po;;:* ib.ly all throo hyf^oidic:;'*:: ooiOd a(i(riy 
l;o th'^ pr"-jJLMit ;:tu-y, I'.rhMp;' oiu* ana1y;jj;; M;;;;of ! 'i v/ith to:;tirir; 
hyp(.)th':r;o:; h and v ono rrrnov d Croni v/hat j L :;1iould Jiavr b' om'i. 

(Au' ••owiin^ption tliat cd»anG(;r, in utiliLi^'a v/ould bo roriocdz/d in idian/VJ?* .In 
Lho ar>GociatO(l miill.iplf' corrolation coofriciontr; may not have* bor;n otjin- 
plotoly appro pr into a,nd porhajjs v/nat v/ai; norMlcd war.; a cloaor (f>:/j.mi.naL 1 on 
of the actua.l utilJ.tic;; tlicmnolvo.;, Jt i:; (iilM^icult at th:iiJ poinL l.o 
tlotermine porjit lioo how niuch oach of tlir* hypothc!j:5o:j junt citod contr i;but<*d 
to any changcc in r.ubjcjots • utilitiorj and/or choico ahiCtrj. Tho» third 
hypothosin is a contender fo-r* explaining only that j)art oV tho ;jhi.l't 
v;hich ic added by group discur.nion over and above that t)roducHid by 
inrormation cxolianfjc^i Tlio present atUily wa:i not de5ji/;n(H] to anr;wor r,uch 
a que:^tion nor v/a:; it eoneerned oxplieitly with tlio fiur'i;tion oP oholof? 
r»hii.M-.n, Thor.o ar^» qu'.'fjtiona of in\/^::t l^jation for (*\itur'» rracar^di :;tu(li";j 

A number of variable:; wore not eontro:LljMl Tor ((?#t;., jMrrfionaJ.] I.y ^ 
integrity o * foelln/i in eommiinioat Ion, aki.lla in .-oolr/l 1 nl.'*r/ict loii , 
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liomo/jonoity of ])rior iionnenciu';) ami j I. :i.rj j.)o:j;iiblo that 1;li(>so mr^tluxiulof^ical 
Ghortcomings may occount for some of tlie obcervod ret^ultn in ^;piti' of the 
fact that wo attempted to minimize t)v: of focty from (?xtrttnoou:j ond "^ro/r. 
onous varia.bl(:3 by randomly assicnirifi .'Subject:: to ezpcrimontMl conH i.t lonr. . 

VHiile the preci:E:e offecto of.' r:tructiiro on information i)roc(;r;;;inr, by 
tlie group momberr.: or^^ not clear, tb^y nrr.*, nonethclf?nr, , f>vi(.iont. The \)vn^ 
cent study was ty^VLca.l of many nd hoc groups in wlilch the f-y-invr-umMii?! ! 
laboratory c'^oupr; did not have tjjno to become :inteErn.tod nnd d(?V'?l<)|> 
LJignificant and influential interporsonal rolntionrihipa, c:onnfHUKMn..l,y, 
the possibility exists that with laboratory yruupr. , it in hard to demon- 
strate the complex interactions which occur in natural group:i, nnd tlio 
lo,boratory groupr. may reflect more the processes iirvi nomu; of society 
more so than those of the groups themselves. 

Before v;c can bridge the gap betv;een laboratory datr» and roiil world 
organizational applications, v/e must identify those "boundary vari^d)l'?s" 
'./hi'»h delimit extrapolation of thd findings from laboratory group:* beyond 
the current setting (l»Vomkin and Streufert, 19Y3)» V/ork is pres(mtly 
underway toward this end with the ])rer»ent study. 

Finally, wr recognize the need for developing more complex mixl^.'.ls 
to deal with cognvbive functioning nnd information processin<i, -'n; well m:: 
the expression of.' these complex models mo.t}iematicallyt IVJeally, models 
of group decision making shuuLl iiieJ.ude measuj;os of personality variables, 
group interaction j)atterns, nnd individual utility functiotis whi(di can be 
used to ultimately predict group decisions • 
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FOOTNOTES 

1. Decision making as defined by Huber (1970) in^^^olves the combined 
process of evaluation (the assignment of numbers to several items 
are alternatives which represent their value), and the determin- 
ation of a value which separates the alternatives into classes 
which will be acted upon differently, e.g., acceptable and un- 
acceptable. Evaluations presented on an ordinal scale are called 
rankings ; if presented on an interval scale, they are called ratings . 

2. For our purposes we will not distinguish between the tems network 
and group. Group as used here involves some form of interaction 
and so is used synonymously with the concept of network, 

3. Thus, communication network and decision network are considered 
synonymous here though the two may not necessarily coincide in 
actuality. 

U. These names are the same as those that have been used in previous 
studies of communication networks where the wheel is the most cen- 
tralized network in which one central member has communication 
channels to all other members of the network but they, in turn, can 
only communicate with the central member. The completely connected, 
or all channel, network is the most decentralized network in which 
every member can conimunicate with evex-y other member of the network. 

5. We use the terra utility here in its "broad" sense dr meaning, as 
have others (cf . Fishb\irn, 196U, 1968), and take it to be 
synonymous with other concepts such as preference, value, desirability i 
worth, and goodness. 
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TABLE k 



The 


Best Fitting Model. 


for Each Judge in Each 






Rating Set 


--Sample 1 




SUBJECT 


PRIOR 


POST 


REVISED 


1 


LIN 


EXP 


LOG 


2 


L IN 


LIN 


LOG 


3 


DISJ 


DI SJ 


LOG 


4 


CONJ 


CONJ 


LOG 


5 


LIN 


LIN 


DISJ 


6 


LIN 


DISJ 


LOG 


7 


CONJ 


CONJ 


LOG 


8 


CONJ 


LIN 


CONJ 


9 


OISJ 


DISJ 


DISJ 


10 


LOG 


CONJ 


LOG 


1 1 


LOG 


LOG 


LOG 


12 


LIN 


CONJ 


LIN 


1 3 


CONJ 


CONJ 


L I N 


14 


CONJ 


CONJ 


L IN 


15 


EXP 


EXP 


LIN 


16 


CONJ 


CONJ 


LOG 


1 7 


EXP 


CONJ 


r* w n 

EXP 


18 


LOG 


LOG 


EXP 


19 


CONJ 


DISJ 


CONJ 


20 


DISJ 


DI SJ 


9» \j r\ 

EXP 


21 


CONJ 


CONJ 


LOG 


22 


LIN 


LIN 


LIN 


23 


CONJ 


CONJ 


CONJ 


24 


LIN 


LIN 


CONJ 


25 


L IN 


L I N 


LIN 


26 


EXP 


EXP 


LOG 


27 


LIN 


EXP 


LIN 


28 


LIN 


LIN 


LOG 


29 


LIN 


LIN 


CONJ 


30 


CONJ 


DISJ 


LIN 


31 


DISJ 


EXP 


LOG 


32 


DISJ 


EXP 


LIN 


33 


LIN 


LIN 


LIN 


34 


DISJ 


LIN 


EXP 


35 


EXP 


CONJ 


EXP 


36 


EXP 


CONJ 


CONJ 


AVERAGE 


LIN 


LIN 


LIN 
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TABLE k 
(conti nued) 



S'JBJECT 



PRIOR 



POST 



REVISED 



Model 
Frequency 

LIN 

CONJ 

OISJ 

LOG 

EXP 



12 
10 
6 
3 
5 



10 
12 
6 
2 
6 



n 

5 
2 
13 
5 



EMC 
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TABLE 5 

The Best Fitting Model for Each Judge in Each 
Rating Set--Sample 2 



SUBJECT 



PRIOR P'bST REVISED 



1 
2 
3 

. 4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
?5 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 

AVERAGE 



ERIC 



LIN EXP CONJ 

EXP LOG LIN 

DISJ DISJ LIN 

LOG LOG EXP 

CONJ LIN LOG 

LIN LIN LIN 

LIN LIN CONJ 

LIN CONJ DISJ 

LIN LIN LIN 

DISJ CONJ LIN 

LOG LOG CONJ 

LOG CONJ OISJ 

LOG LOG LIN 

LIN LIN LOG 

LOG CONJ LOG 

LIN LIN CONJ 

LOG LIN DISJ 

CONJ LIN LIN 

LIN LIN CONJ 

CONJ CONJ LOG 

CONJ EXP DISJ 

CONO CONJ EXP 

CONJ EXP p SJ 

CONJ LIN L N 

DISJ DISJ LIN 

CONJ CONJ LIN 

CONJ LIN D SJ 

EXP LIN DISJ 

CONJ CONJ EXP 

DISJ LIN CONJ 

LIN DISJ DISJ 

EXP EXP fXP 

LIN EXP LOG 

LOG LOG LIN 

LIN LIN EXP 

LIN CONJ CONJ 

LIN LIN LIN 
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TABLE 5 
(continued) 



SUBJECT 



PRIOR 



POST 



REVISED 



Model 
Frequency 

LIN 

CONJ 

DISJ 

LOG 

EXP 



12 
10 
4 
7 
3 



14 
9 
3 
5 
5 



n 

7 
8 
5 
5 
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Information 
flow upward 



Feedback 
, Info, to 
T subgroups 




Defined by A, D, and G holding membership 
at both levels. 



FIGURE 2 
Organizational Structure 
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Wheel Network 




= All Channel Network - 




FIGURE 3 

Possible Organizational Structures Showing 

Four Subgroups 
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Schernatic Wiring Diagram of Comniuni cati en Networks 
Within Experimental Groups 
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